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LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 

Boston. — December 7, 1900. The first regular meeting of the Boston 
Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society was held at the residence of 
Miss Reed, 184 Commonwealth Avenue, Prof. F. W. Putnam presiding. 
The deferred election of officers resulted as follows : President, Prof. F. W. 
Putnam. Vice-Presidents, Mr. W. W. Newell, Dr. G. J. Engelmann. Secre- 
tary, Miss Helen Leah Reed. Council, Dr. E. F. Pope, Dr. S. E. Palmer, 
Mr. Ashton Willard, Dr. Frank Russell, Mr. Francis Noyes Balch. Three 
vacancies in the list of officers were afterwards filled by the choice of Mrs. 
Lee Hoffmann, Mrs. O. B. Cole, Mr. Eliot Remick. After the transaction 
of business, Mr. W. W. Newell gave an account of the Hawaiian legend of 
Laieikawai, as recorded by Dr. John Rae. Professor Putnam gave an ac- 
count -of recent work in American Archaeology, and Dr. Hrdlicka described 
the work of preserving Indian types, carried on under his supervision. 

January 18. The regular meeting was held by invitation of Mrs. John 
A. Remick, 300 Marlborough Street. Dr. Robert Means Lawrence gave 
the paper of the evening, his subject being " Verbal Charms and Spells." 
He reviewed certain superstitions in the realm of medicine, showing that a 
belief in the efficacy of mummy dust prevailed as late as the time of 
Charles the Second, and that an opinion that some ailments might be 
cured by the use of passages of Scripture continued to a later time. He 
alluded to the general mediaeval belief in astrology, and gave examples of 
remedies which he had found prescribed in old Florentine manuscripts, the 
work of Spanish priests who had accompanied the earliest explorers of 
Mexico. 

February 19. The regular meeting was held at the house of Dr. Robert 
Means Lawrence, 321 Marlborough Street, Mr. W. W. Newell presiding. 
The speaker of the evening was Dr. Rodney A. True, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, who treated of " Folk Materia Medica." Dr. True, in his interesting 
paper, called attention to the belief in the power of certain vegetable and 
animal substances to cure disease entertained by primitive peoples. He 
showed that while some of these substances were evidently worthless, and 
their supposed efficacy imaginary, others have been proved by modern 
science to possess more or less value. Thus folk-opinion is not wholly to 
be distrusted, but, on the contrary, continues to offer valuable suggestions. 



ROBERT GRANT HALIBURTON (1831-1901). 

Robert Grant Haliburton, whose death at Pass Christian, Miss., has 
been announced, was a man of varied talents and accomplishments. Born 
June 3, 1831, at Windsor, Nova Scotia, the son of Judge Haliburton ("Sam 
Slick "), he was educated at King's College in that town, graduating with 
high honors. In 1852 he took the degree of M. A., and twenty-two years 
after his Alma Mater conferred on him a D. C. L. in consideration of his 
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scientific labors. Connected with the volunteer militia, he rose to be 
lieutenant-colonel, and was in 1861 A. D. C. to the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Nova Scotia. His profession was that of a lawyer (having been called to 
the bar in 1853), and he figured as counsel in many important private and 
governmental cases, serving in 1875 as one of the commissioners in the 
settlement of the celebrated Prince Edward Island land question. In 
1876 the Provincial Government created him a Q. C, and the Dominion 
Government in 1878 conferred a like honor upon him. Although he had 
declined in 1854 to enter the Provincial Parliament, following the advice 
of his father, he took, nevertheless, a keen interest in political affairs both 
as a speaker and a writer of pamphlets, newspaper and magazine articles, 
advocating the cause of a self-reliant Canada and a united empire, views 
which he further emphasized and expounded during his residence in Eng- 
land, 1871-1876. On his return to Canada he was publicly welcomed, and 
from 1877-1881 practised law at the Federal capital. Ill-health supervening 
in 1881 made it necessary for him to pass the winter in warm climates, and 
from that time forth (with the exception of certain efforts for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the people of Jamaica, where he spent for many 
years a considerable part of his time) he devoted himself chiefly to sci- 
entific studies and investigations. He attended when possible the meetings 
of scientific societies and congresses in America and Europe, and con- 
tributed often to their proceedings and transactions. He was a member of 
many learned societies in both hemispheres and a Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
the Royal Society of Antiquarians of the North (Copenhagen), etc. The 
income from the practice of his profession earlier in life and his interests in 
Nova Scotia coal mines enabled him during his years of scientific activity 
to engage in travel and investigations otherwise impossible. His discover- 
ies concerning the " dwarf races " of northern Africa were the result of 
several extended journeys in Morocco and the Atlas region, 1887-1893. 
These investigations excited a good deal of controversy at the time, but the 
author held his own well, and his continued studies have added very much 
to the literature of " dwarf peoples " all over the globe. The " dwarf ani- 
mals " of pygmy races also engaged Mr. Haliburton's attention. One of 
his theories was that the race of man began with a " Dwarf Era," and some 
of his views were even farther from the run of common scientific reasoning, 
but none the less interesting or suggestive for that. The logical conse- 
quences of his " dwarf theory " led him sometimes unconsciously to mag- 
nify the significance of evidence that failed to convince other observers. 
Through persistence, however, he was often able at last to fit the missing 
links in the chain. 

Another subject to which Mr. Haliburton devoted much study was the 
relation of the Pleiades to the calendars and mythologies of primitive peo- 
ples. Here again his African travels helped him out. In several publica- 
tions he supported the thesis that " these stars are the ' central sun ' of the 
religious calendars, myths, traditions, and symbolisms of early ages," — a 
view more poetical than scientific. 
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Of his numerous publications and addresses (outside of many political 
and social essays), the following are of interest to the folk-lorist : — 

i. The Unity of the Human Race proved by the Universality of Cer- 
tain Superstitions connected with Sneezing. Halifax, 1863. 

2. New Material for the History of Man, derived from a Comparison 

of the Calendars and Festivals of Nations. Part I. The Festival 
of the Dead. Halifax. Part II. Astronomical Features in the 
Mosaic Cosmogony. Halifax, 1863-1864. 

3. Notes of Mt. Atlas and its Traditions. Read before Amer. Assoc. 

Adv. Sri., 1882. 

4. Primitive Traditions about the Lost Pleiades. Nature (London), 

vol. xxi. (1881-1882) pp. 100, 101. 

5. Notes on a Tau Cross on the Badge of a Medicine Man of the 

Queen Charlotte Isles. Read before the Brit. Assoc. Adv. ScL, 
1886. See, also, Nature, vol. xxxiv. (1886) p. 610. 

6. On Gypsies and an Ancient Hebrew Roll in Sus and the Sahara. 

Read before the Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sri., 1887. See, also, Nature, 
vol. xxxvi. p. 599. 

7. On Berber and Guanche Traditions as to the Burial-Place of Her- 

cules. Read before the Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sri., 1888. 

8. Primitive Astronomical Traditions as to Paradise. Ibid. 

9. Gypsy Acrobats in Ancient Africa. Journ. Gypsy-Lore Soc, 1890. 
10. Dwarf Races and Dwarf Worship. Read before Internat. Congr. 

of Orientalists, 1891. 
n. The Dwarfs of Mt. Atlas. London, 1891. 

12. Racial Dwarfs in the Atlas and the Pyrenees. Imper. Asiat. Quar. 

Rev., 1893; Academy (London), 1893. See, also, Nature, vol. 
xlvii. p. 294. 

13. Orientation of Temples by the Pleiades. Nature, vol. xlviii. (1893) 

p. 566. 

14. Survivals of Dwarf Races in the New World. Read before the 

Amer. Assoc. Adv. Sri., 1894. 

15. Dwarf Survivals and Traditions as to Pygmy Races. Ibid., 1895. 

16. A Search for Lost Colonies of Northmen and Portuguese in Brit- 

ish North America. Read before Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sri., 1895. 
See, also, Proc. Roy. Geogr. Soc, 1895, an d P°P' *&*'• Mo. t vol- 
xxvii. (1885) pp. 40-51. 

17. Zwergstamme in Sud- und Nord-Amerika. Verh. d. Berliner An- 

throp. Ges. 1896, pp. 470-472. 

18. The Dwarf Domestic Animals of Pygmies. Proc. Canad. Inst., vol. 

i. N. S., 1897, pp. 3-7. 
The writer of these lines of appreciation had only slight personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Haliburton, but found him to be an amiable gentle- 
man of the old school, with an inexhaustible fund of reminiscences and 
experiences. He had, too, the zest and enthusiasm of a man of science 
wedded to a life of great variety and extensive scholarship. 

Alex. F. Chamberlain. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 



